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This pamphlet is designed tc aid teachers, 
particularly sccial studies teachers, in improving their 
classroom questionirg techniques. An introductory section 
notes the importance of effective questioning in the 
stimulation of thinking and learning. A technique is 
suggested by which a teacher can measure his 
question-response patterns by tape-recording classroom 
discussion and plotting the teacher-student question ratio. 
A discussion of the relationship between the teacher's 
purpose and types of questions used includes sample 
questions tc illustrate the various classifications of 
questions according tc the levels of intellectual behavior 
they elicit, e.g., Blccm's six levels (knowledge, 
comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation); Pate and Ereirer's convergent and divergent 
questions; and earner's concrete, abstract, and creative 
levels of questions. A suggested list cf "skeletal 
questions" is provided, applicable to various contexts and 
grade levels, and a list cf "Guidelines for Good Questions 
discusses precise wording, appropriate timing, clarity of 
purpose, individualization, eliciting student response, 
encouraging student questions, exploring incomplete 
answers, and stimulating creative thought. "Question- Asking 
Practices Tc Avoid" are also listed. A 17-item annotated 
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encouraging student questions, exploring incomplete 
answers, and stimulating creative thought. "Question- Ask: 
Practices Tc Avoid" are also listed. A 17-item annotated 
bibliography provides selected references. (JS) 
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lYXost educators recognize the question as an impor- 
tant instrument in classroom practice and believe that 
questioning plays an important role in learning. Con- 
tributors to professional publications commonly attach 
great importance to questioning as a teaching technique; 
teachers in classrooms commonly devote an important 
portion of the school day to question-centered discus- 
sions. Estimates are that from two-thirds to four-fifths 
of the typical school day is taken up with questioning 
activities. Indeed, recent research indicates that some 
elementary school teachers average nearly three and 
one-half questions per minute. 1 

As with other teaching activities, it is the quality of 
the questioning that should receive emphasis. To use 
questions effectively as a teaching device, well-devel- 
oped techniques are needed; yet few teachers have ex- 
perienced instruction in either the theory or the art of 
questioning. Most teachers have developed their ques- 
tion-asking techniques through a series of trial-and- 
error experiences in the classroom. 

Good questions are of special importance in social 
studies. It is through questioning that the problems of 
human relationships are thoughtfully examined. Indeed, 
the quality of the question determines whether or not 
pupils will develop mature and thoughtful insights. 
Through asking questions the teacher may stimulate 
thinking and learning. While he is concerned with the 
topic under discussion at a particular time, equally im- 



1 Floyd, William. “An Analysis of the Oral Questioning 
Activity in Selected Colorado Primary Classrooms.”. (Un- 
published doctoral thesis, Colorado State College, 1960) p. 
139. Schreiber, Joan E. “Teachers’ Question-Asking Tech- 
niques in Social Studies.” (Unpublished doctoral thesis, The 
University of Iowa, 1967) p. 74. 
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)ortan| is the development of pupils’ ability to acquire 
knowledge and understanding independently. Thus the 
teacher will want to plan learning experiences that 
cultivate both curiosity in his students and the desire 
to satisfy curiosity through investigation. 



Measuring Question-Response Patterns 

In the typical classroom, questions asked by the 
teacher far exceed the number asked by the students. 
In Floyd’s study of primary teachers, for example, the 
ratio of teacher questions to pupil questions was as high 
as 95 to 5 in some classrooms. 2 The authors of this 
bulletin suggest that teachers determine their own ratio 
of teacher-student questions by using a tape recorder 
during discussion periods. Later, when playing back the 
tape, the teacher can record a “T” for each question 
he asked and an “S” for each question posed by a 
student. From this he can determine readily the teacher- 
student question ratio. 

If a “T” is used to signify a question asked by the 
teacher and an “S” is used to signify a question posed 
by a student, and the questioning pattern is T-S-T-T-S- 
T-T-T, one may suspect that a student is raising a 
question for the purpose of clarifying a question the 
teacher has asked. One wonders if the student’s ques- 
tion is addressed to the teacher with the expectation 
that the answer will be forthcoming from him. In the 
foregoing example, it would seem that there is little 
interaction among students the T-S-T-T-S-T-T-T pat- 
tern indicates the discussion is quite teacher directed. 
Is so much teacher involvement needed? By replaying 
the tape and carefully analyzing the discourse that took 
place, the teacher may find that is was unnecessary 



2 Floyd, ibid., pp. 6-8 
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for him to take such an active role in the discussion. If 
the questioning pattern shifts to S-T-S-S-S-S-S-T in a 
later session, it would appear that students have now 
become actively involved in asking questions. A slightly 
more sophisticated type of teacher-student interaction 
system may be preferred by some. Teacher questions, 
student questions, and teacher and student responses 
can be categorized from the same tape, question and 
response pattern might be recorded as follows: TQ- 
SR-SQ-SR-SR-TR-TQ . . . 

Other than an occasional situation where a teacher 
may feel a need to dominate the situation or be reluctant 
to permit discussion in the classroom, why is it that 
students frequently do not ask questions? Inaction on 
the part of students may reflect in many cases, a lack 
of preparation in how to ask questions. A thought- 
provoking class discussion involves more than the 
teacher asking questions it also involves guiding students 
toward asking effective questions. By acquainting stu- 
dents with the characteristics of good questions, by 
helping them to formulate questions, and by aiding 
students in analyzing their own questions, improvement 
in question asking should be abetted. Teacher example 
plays an essential role — a teacher’s thought-provoking 
questions are likely to result in similar questions by 
students. 

It is the purpose of the remainder of this bulletin to 
provide background and insight into the questioning 
process. It is hoped that each reader will be stimulated 
to develop questioning techniques suited to his own 
teaching situation and style. 

Types of Questions 

There are many different kinds of questions teachers 
ask which are appropriate or “right.” Indeed, effective 
social studies teaching demands that the teacher use a 
variety of classroom questions. The kind of question 
asked is basically determined by the teacher’s purpose. 
When trying basically to find out if last night’s home- 
work was read, a recall question based on factual infor- 
mation available in the reading assignment might be 
most appropriate. On the other hand, if the teacher 
wanted the student to apply factual information to new 
and unique situations, it would be necessary to phrase 
a question quite differently. To illustrate, a teacher 
might require students to demonstrate understanding 
of the law of diminishing returns by offering examples 
of this economic law in action — examples not found 
in the assigned reading. 

Obviously, other purposes for asking questions would 
mean other types of classroom questions. In order for 



teachers to improve question asking techniques they 
should engage in self-assessment — determine the 
purpose for asking the question — and then select the 
type of question which is appropriate for that purpose. 
If a teacher first asks, “Why am I teaching this fact or 
concept?” (and satisfactorily answers the question), 
framing an appropriate question should be much easier. 

Another factor is background of the students. Con- 
sider the following question: Why did Thomas Jeffer- 
son agree to run for the Presidency in the election of 
1800? If the answer was explicitly stated in the text 
reading or was discussed in class previously, this ques- 
tion would involve only factual recall. However, if 
students were required to put facts together, go beyond 
these facts, and draw conclusions, the answer would call 
for higher order mental processes. 

The authors believe that teachers should select their 
own classification scheme for questions. What is impor- 
tant is that it works and is personally meaningful. Any 
discrete categorization of questions is inherently arti- 
ficial. It seems more reasonable to conceive of class- 
room questions as being on a continuum. One extreme 
of the continuum may be characterized by lower levels 
of mental activity such as pure recall, more structured 
questions, and questions which are likely to have only 
one “correct” answer. The social studies classroom in 
which questions of this type predominate will tend to be 
teacher dominated, with minimal student involvement. 
A teacher in such a setting may have a more secure 
feeling he can frame each question and define the only 
“righ'” answer which will be accepted. Conversely, 
questions at the other extreme of the continuum involve 
more complex, higher mental activity. Questions tend 
to be more open ended; student participation in class 
discussions would consume a greater proportion of 
class time. 

The relationship between the teacher’s purpose and 
the type of question is demonstrated by Bloom’s taxon- 
omy of cognitive objectives. He and his associates iden- 
tified six levels of intellectual behavior. 3 These are 
illustrated below, using the electoral college as a general 
theme. Note also that the questions could be placed on 
a continuum similar to the one described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

1 . Knowledge: At the knowledge level the student is 
asked to perform simple recall. “In the electoral college, 
what determines the number of electors from each 
state?” 



3 Bloom, Benjamin S. (ed.) Taxonomy of Educational Ob- 
jectives, Handbook I: Cognitive Domain. New York: David 
McKay Co., 1956. 
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2. Comprehension: The student is asked to put in- 
formation in another form. “Contrast the electoral col- 
lege system with a direct democracy.” 

3. Application: The student is asked to select facts, 
principles, and/or generalizations and apply these to a 
particular problem. Assuming students have not pre- 
viously read about how a minority candidate could be 
elected, “How would it be possible for a candidate to 
receive a majority of the popular vote and still not be 
elected President?” 

4. Analysis: Students identify and comprehend the 
elements or parts of a process, communication, or series 
of events. “Which step, in the process of electing a 
President, would you think the American people know 
least about?” 

5. Synthesis: The students are encouraged to engage 
in original creative thinking. “Draft a Constitutional 
amendment which would preserve the electoral college 
system but which would prevent the election of a Presi- 
dent who did not receive the largest number of popular 
votes.” 

6. Evaluation: Students are asked to determine how 
closely a concept or idea is consistent with standards or 
values: “After examining criticism of the electoral col- 
lege and proposals for change, which proposed change 
do you think would be the most democratic? Defend 
your choice.” 

According to Bloom, in the typical classroom we 
seldom require our students to go beyond the level of 
Application questions, and most classroom questions 
are at the Knowledge and Comprehension levels. 

In a similar manner, and based on Bloom’s taxonomy 
of cognitive objectives, Sanders has developed a taxon- 
omy of questions. 4 Sanders’ classification system has 
seven categories. Four of the categories, Application, 
Analysis, Synthesis, and Evaluation are the same as 
those in Bloom’s classification of cognitive objectives. 
In place of Knowledge, Sanders has a category called 
Memory. In place of Comprehension, Sanders has two 
separate categories, Translation and Interpretation. 
Translation refers to changing a communication into a 
new form. At the elementary school level a frequent 
translation is from words to pictures or pictures to 
words. Students might be asked, “What idea is ex- 
pressed in the picture?” Interpretation questions require 
students to relate information of different kinds — 
facts, concepts, and generalizations. Assuming that the 
teacher has not previously asked students to make a 



4 Sanders, Norris M. Classroom Questions: What Kinds? 
New York: Harper & Row, 1966. 



comparison, he might say, “Compare the effects of 
social mobility on the inner city with the effects of 
social mobility on rural Appalachia.” j 

Pate and Bremer identified two basic types of ques- 
tions: 5 Convergent questions have only one possible 
answer. “What are the three branches of the federal 
government?” Divergent questions have more than one \ 

possible answer. “Should federal income taxes be in- 
creased? Why or why not” In addition, each of the two 
major types has been subdivided. Again, it is suggested 
that teachers analyze the types of questions they ask by j 

using a tape recorder to record questions during a class 
period, playing the tape, and categorizing each question. 

Concrete, Abstract, and Creative levels of questions \ 

have been defined by Carner. 6 Concrete questions show ; 

special concern for what is observable and tangible. 

“What services do policemen provide for the com- 
munity?” Abstract questions, requiring more complex 
mental activity, cause students to generalize, classify, \ 

and relate. “What are the similarities of the Soviet and 
American economic systems?” Creative questions repre- j 

sent the highest level of complexity. These questions j 

are characterized by both concrete and abstract appli- ] 

cations. “What are the possible courses of action that \ 

the United States might take to alleviate the problems \ 

of poverty?” I 

The above classification systems are for illustrative j 

purposes. Many other systems are possible. The system \ 

which is best is the one which each teacher prefers — j 

whether it is original with the teacher or from another > 

source. Bloom’s Knowledge and Comprehension cate- j 

gories, Sanders’ Memory and Translation categories, \ 

Pate and Bremer’s Convergent questions, and earner’s 
Concrete questions are categories near the recall, struc- < 

tured end of the continuum. Although these questions 
are usually easier to ask, they tend not to encourage 
class discussion. ; 

It has often been stated that memory questions dom- 
inate discussion sessions. In a recent study by Schreiber ; 

the most prevalent type of question asked by teachers 
in fifth-grade classrooms was the factual-recall type. 7 \ 

Yet Taba and others remind us that recent research on \ 

the development of thinking indicates that children j 

develop the capacity for general and abstract thinking 
sooner than was formerly assumed. 8 Obviously, when \ 

factual-recall memory questions are used almost ex- ;] 



5 Pate, Robert, and Bremer, Neville H., “Guiding Learning 
Through Skillful Questioning.” Elementary School Journal 67: 
417-22; May, 1967. 

•Carner, Richard L. “Levels of Questioning.” Education 83: 
546-50; May, 1963. 
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